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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 
GENTLEMEN: 

The affairs of the American Schools were conducted in an orderly 
fashion during the last year. The meetings of the Corporation, the Board 
of Trustees and the Alumni Association were held at the stated times. 
Business matters that arose were attended to promptly. The annual 
appointments to the various positions in the field were made upon nomi- 
naiion of the committees of the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools. 

‘he smoothly running organization that I inherited from Dr. Kraeling 
co tinued to function most efficiently. I have extended his efforts to 
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decentralize and would like to express my appreciation for the fine s; 
of codperation that has been shown by the various committee chairn 
Under the supervision of the Publications Committee, our various p 
odicals and one copy of the Annual have been issued at regular intery 
Our business office has continued to manage all details regarding 
distribution of our publications, the sale of trade publications, and 
collection of dues; Mrs. Walton has been particularly helpful 
sympathetic in my efforts to follow in the footsteps of my predeces 
Her generosity in sharing her long experience and understanding of 
problems of the Schools has been most appreciated, especially in 
preparation for meetings. 

Our financial affairs have been managed by the Provident Trust ¢ 
pany, our assistant treasurer, under the general direction of Mr. W 
rington, our treasurer, and under the direct supervision of Mr. Kni 
Their attention has been most helpful. 

The Director of the Jerusalem School during the first half of 
calendar year was Dr. Morton. He represented the School as assoc 
director on the Jericho expedition, collaborating with the British Sc! 
in Jerusalem. Professor Kathleen Kenyon was director and a numb« 
our students spent the months of January, February and March 
members of the supervisory staff, receiving what is probably the 
training now available in field archaeology. 

Later in the spring, Dr. Morton directed another season at Dhi 
with the aid of the students residing at the School. His summary of 
season’s work with a complete report of the School’s activities is publis! 
elsewhere in the BULLETIN. 

Our Annual Professor, Dr. Patrick W. Skehan, was busily engaged 
the scroll fragments from the Dead Sea Caves. This task became so 
portant that he was prevailed upon to stay another year as Dire 
Dr. Frank Cross of McCormick Seminary spent the summer on the s: 
work. The Schools may consider themselves most fortunate that t! 
have two such able scholars available for such an important task. | 
dentally, Dr. Cross is a former student of our First Vice-President, | 
Albright. 

The general administration of the affairs of the Jerusalem Schoo 
this country has been in the able and experienced hands of Dr. Will 
Reed of Texas Christian University, supported by a loyal committe: 

During the first half of the year, the Baghdad School was represen 
in the field by the Annual Professor, Dr. Bruce Howe of the Peab 
Museum of Harvard University. This fall, the Director of the Sch: 
Dr. Albrecht Goetze, accompanied by Dr. Vaughn Crawford of \ 
University as fellow, will join forces with the Oriental Institute 
another expedition to Nippur under the leadership of Mr. Carl Hai 
Drs. Goetze and Crawford expect to continue the exploration of south 
Iraq started several years ago by the former in association with 

Jacobsen. Dr. Samuel Kramer has been very helpful in managing 
affairs of the Baghdad School and has also recently had the good fort: 
of being finally allowed to study the great mass of Nippur tablets t! 
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ha e been stored these many years at the University of Jena, East Ger- 
m iy. His stay at Jena should notably extend our knowledge of Su- 
m ian literature. 

he special committee appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. H. 
N. | Richardson has been collecting data from what we hope is a final 
qu stionnaire which will assist us in helpmg our member institutions to 
as -mble teaching materials. We hope this will be the basis of an appeal 
to » foundation for assistance in providing and distributing such aids. 

‘ith the help of a grant from the Bollingen Foundation, Miss Theresa 
Gc ll again directed a campaign at Nemrud Dagh, the site of the memo- 
ria monument of Antiochus of Commagene in southeastern Turkey. 
Fo tunately the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Frank E. Brown 
of Yale University, was able to visit Nemrud Dagh this summer in 
orcer to give us the benefit of his advice and experience. 

ir. Carl Katz was awarded the Louis Rabinowitz Fellowship for the 
Ac demic Year 1955-56. He has been associated with the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of Israel this summer and autumn, 
spending a full season at Caesarea and assisting on other excavations. 
When not in the field, he has been in the Museum of the department 
studying repair, cleaning, and museum problems. In addition, he has 
becn assisting Dr. Nelson Glueck on the survey of the Negeb. After a 
period of travel during the winter months when no digging is done, he 
plans to return to field work. 

The most serious problem facing the Schools in general is how to find 
competent personnel who can serve for longer periods of time overseas. 
I think I can say with full justification that we have the means to do a 
very good job in training people and giving them experience in the Near 
East, but we are perhaps too successful in that our fellows almost im- 
mediately secure positions which prevent their return to the Near East. 
In short, our organization is self-liquidating. What we need to find are 
young scholars with an overwhelming desire to live in the Near East 
over a long period of time and who can postpone their American aca- 
demic careers until later. We shall appreciate any suggestions that will 
help us find such persons either for Jerusalem or Baghdad. We need 
men who are competent administrators, with a feeling for diplomacy, 
and who have that intense curiosity which leads them on in the world of 
scholarship. Meanwhile, owing to the lack of continuity in the director- 
ship, our library is suffering and our yearly appointees have a very 
difficult time re-establishing proper relationships with public officials. 
Fortunately Monsignor Skehan has been able to remain two years, but 
his return will only emphasize the need for a new man. This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity, but unless someone is soon found to take over for an 
extended period, the School is likely to suffer irreparable damage. 

e are gradually returning to the pre-war relationship to the Corpora- 
tior in which we act as field agents for those of our member institutions 
wis ing to excavate. At least two institutions are planning to work in 
the field during the coming summer, in addition to the expedition to 
Db san sponsored by the ASOR and the Southern Baptist Theological 
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Seminary under the leadership of Professor Morton. Several other 
stitutions are planning similar expeditions in future. This is the great 
service we can furnish our member institutions, and we are always will 
to discuss such plans with any of our supporting Schools. 

I must repeat what Dr. Kraeling has said at the end of his sev: 
yearly reports: 

In general it should be noted that the income from the endowment funds 
by the Schools no longer suffices to keep our work and staff on a level with 
of earlier days. <A systematic effort must ... be made to increase our en 
ment and particularly to obtain additional funds for the special use of 
Jerusalem School, to match those held for the Baghdad School. 


Our Trustee, Mr. Louis Rabinowitz, has been very generous in su 
dizing the fellowship to Israel. This has not only been a servic: 
scholarship but also a means of holding the two sections of the Sch .ol 
together. We are most grateful for his help and understanding. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. Detwem 


N wember, 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALE) 


To the President and Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the activities o! 
American School in Jerusalem for the academic year 1954-1955. 

On October 1 the official opening of the 1954-55 session of the Je 
lem School was announced to the Jerusalem community in the fori 
an “ opening tea.” This annual function, which has become a regula 
expected event on Jerusalem’s fall social calendar, gives the staff 
students of the School an opportunity to meet the most promi 
members of the various categories of Jerusalem society. 

The fall program of the School was inaugurated by a three- 
archaeological field trip through Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and sout 
Turkey. The chief museums and sites of historical and archaeolo 
interest in the area were visited and studied, with major interest cent: 
in Baalbek, Damascus, Palmyra, Mari, Dura-Europos, Resapha, Al: 
Haran, Carchemish, Seleucia, Ras Shamra, Amrit, Krak de Cheva 
and Byblos. The School was extraordinarily fortunate during thi 
pedition to have found a number of significant excavations in pro 
and to have enjoyed the hospitality and expert instruction which 
so generously provided by Mm. Collart and Fellman at Palmyra, P 
at Mari, Kollwitz at Resapha, and Schaeffer at Ras Shamra. It is 
a pleasure to report that the success of this extended journey was n 
possible by the confidence and cordial cooperation of the diplom 
security, and antiquity officers of the governments involved, by 
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tifying interest displayed by them in the purposes of the School, and 
the generous helpfulness which they extended in granting free visas 
special permits to visit restricted areas of their territories. 
n November 1 the School began a formal study program which, in 
ition to special research projects undertaken by the students, in- 
led the following schedule of lectures by the staff: (1) An Introduc- 
to the Old Testament Materials at Qumran, by Annual Professor 
han; (2) Colloquial Arabic and (3) Septuagint Criticism, by Visiting 
turer Wevers; (4) Archaeological Techniques and (5) Historical Ge- 
iphy, these latter coordinated with museum study and 114-2 days 
ield trips per week, by the Director. This program was followed, 
pt for a brief interlude in November, until halted by the onset of the 
istmas holidays. The November interlude was occasioned by a one- 
k field trip through southern Jordan, with the chief points of interest 
ig Nebo, Madeba, Dhiban, Kerak, Jebel Tannur, Petra, and Tell 
cheleifeh. During the Christmas holidays most of the School family 
id time and opportunity for at least a week of travel and study in 
pt. 
1 early January the School’s program of field archaeology got under 
with the joint British School-American School expedition to Tell 
Sultan. A successful season of work was accomplished under the able 
ervision of Miss Kathleen Kenyon, Director of the British School. 
dents of the American School who served as area supervisors on the 
were Mr. W. J. Power, Mr. Philip Hammond, and Mr. Donald Carey; 
ss Wilma Davis was employed in the cataloguing department—each 


rved with distinction to himself and credit to the American School. 


For the most part, the work of the past year at Jericho consisted of 
pening and enlarging the areas opened in previous seasons—with pri- 


ary interest centering in the Neolithic strata. Intriguing new finds from 


thi 


pa 


period included reed floor-mat impressions, a stamp seal with a 
tern resembling a swastika, a carved bone pendant in the form of a 


human face, and, at the very close of the season, a huge round stone 


sti 
la 


Ai 


er in conjunction with the Neolithic city wall. Secondary, from the 
dpoint of interest on the tell, was the Early Bronze Age. Particu- 
notable were the casemate and timber constructional features of 
defensive ramparts and an associated ash layer approximately one 
er in thickness. The enigmatic Late Bronze Age continued to elude 
ction, with only an occasional sherd serving as an earnest of its one- 
existence on the site. If the tombs were somewhat less productive 
| in previous seasons, they made up in interest and diversity what 
may have lacked in number and volume. The first three periods 
ie Early Bronze Age were represented by an interesting tomb each, 
of the rather numerous Middle Bronze tombs, two “ warrior ” tombs 
unique in the material which they contained. 
om mid-April until mid-June the School conducted its fourth cam- 
n of excavation at the Moabite site of Dhiban. In addition to the 
ctor and the previously mentioned students who represented the 
rican School on the Jericho dig, the Dhiban staff also included Mr. 
er Unwin, surveyor, and Mr. Peter Parr, area supervisor—both of 
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whom had served in similar capacities on the Jericho staff. The ch { 


aim of this year’s dig was to locate and carefully investigate that area 
the tell which would best provide not only undisturbed Moabite lev: 
but also a sharply defined picture of the entite sequence of the sit 
occupational history. Consequently, in addition to some small soundin 
three previously untouched areas of the mound were opened up—one 
the northwest, one on the northeast, and one on the center and sum: 
of the tell. It is gratifying to be able to report that our aims were 1 
ized. Each of these areas was cleared from the surface to bedrock, | 
northeast and center sections producing clear-cut Moabite levels vary 
from 5 to 10 feet in thickness. It is interesting in this connection to n 
that, in different areas, immediately underlying the Moabite levels ; 
directly overlying bedrock an undisturbed Early Bronze level 
found—with no intervening Middle Bronze or Late Bronze materials. 

MB-LB occupational gap on the site now seems definitely establish 

Chief interest in the summit section centered in an extraordinai 
productive Nabataean level, from which a number of bowls of fine t! 
ware were reconstructed, and in the foundations of a Moabite buildi 
the size, situation, and associated artifacts of which suggest a sanctua 
Notable among the recovered pieces was an incense stand on the or 
of the Iron I type from Beth-shan. The north-eastern area produ 
an exceptionally fine pavement of packed white huéwar which seems 
constitute one of the main features of an entranceway to the c 
This pavement effectively seals beneath it some three meters of Iron 
deposit with associated walls of a size and strength befitting promin 
public buildings. Perhaps the most exciting feature of the area is 
unusual section of curved and sloping wall associated with a level dat 
from the Early Bronze Age. There now seems to be no doubt that t! 
two sections—the summit and northeastern sections—constitute the n 
promising and productive areas of the tell and are deserving of sev: 
seasons of further investigation. 

During the last ten days of June the School engaged in its last f 
scale field expedition of the session—a trip to the south including P% 
the Wadi Ram, and the Arab desert castles—with Petra the focus 
our interest. Since some members of our School family found it n 
sary to depart for their respective homes and schools following the « 
of work at Dhiban, the personnel of this final expedition was limite: 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, Annual Professor Skehan, and the Direct: 
sach in pursuit of a special project of interest. Mr. and Mrs. Hamm 
were collecting and classifying Nabataean pottery for use in his stud 
the subject; Monsignor Skehan was in search of Nabataean inscripti 
and the Director carried out an exploration and sounding of the sun 
of Umm el-Biyarah in search of Edomite sherds for comparison with 
Moabite ware from Dhiban. The Director’s exploration of Biyarah 
resulted in the discovery and notation of a number of building fou) 
tions and the photographic recording of a group of petroglyphs w 
had previously gone unnoticed. Our explorations in the Wadi Ram 
enabled us to investigate some little-known Nabataean establishm 
and to visit a previously unmentioned microlithic site. 
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‘hroughout the year the School was in close touch with the work on 
Qumran Scrolls in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, three mem- 
; of the special scroll project being resident at the School: the School’s 
| representative, Monsignor Skehan, Mr. John Strugnell of Oxford, 
Dr. Claus Hunno-Hunzinger of the University of Géttingen. Pro- 
or Skehan’s discovery, in the Cave 4 materials, of the Samaritan re- 
sion of Exodus proved to be one of the most intriguing developments 
he year’s study of the scrolls. A fourth member was added to our 
iber in the summer by the return of Prof. Frank Cross to his labors 
he previous year. 
he presence of the School’s usual yearly complement of visiting 
lars from America, Europe, and the Near East maintained the 
.ulating international atmosphere that has characterized the intel- 
ial life of the School in the past seasons. Especially valuable along 
line were the contributions made during the extended visit of the 
representatives of the German Evangelical Institute for Archaeology 
he Holy Land, under the distinguished leadership of Prof. Martin 
h. 
roper maintenance of School property required a normal amount of 
ting, repairing and furniture refinishing. The temporary conversion 
he Annual Professor’s house into two smaller apartments required 
purchase of some additional beds and mattresses; two additional 
osene stoves of a new efficient type contributed to the comfort of the 
ng room. The School cars also required their share of attention; it 
necessary to completely overhaul the Pontiac and the Chevrolet was 
le “ tripworthy ” by a new set of tires. Two special problems con- 
ing the School’s relationship to the Municipality were dealt with 
ing the year. In particular, the amount of the sewer assessment was 
nitely determined and a plan for its retirement agreed upon and 


‘gun. 


‘inally, I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the trustees and 
icers of the American Schools for the privilege of serving as Director 
ng the past vear and for the confidence which they expressed in 
in entrusting this responsible position to my care. For the interest, 
istry, and generous cooperation of both staff and student body I 
to record my gratitude. I am particularly grateful for the compe- 
and congenial cooperation and helpfulness of Annual Professor 
1an throughout the course of the year. On August 1 it was my 
her privilege to transfer to his capable hands responsibility for the 
ction of the School. Especially to Mrs. Morton, who, as bookkeeper, 
tary, manager, and hostess, in sickness and in health, gave unspar- 

‘ of her time, talents, and energies for the efficient operation and 
enial conduct of the hostel, I acknowledge my grateful appreciation. 


Wn. H. Morton 
isville, Kentucky, 


ovember, 1955 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


The Baghdad School had a very good year during 1954/55, and ho 
that 1955/56 will prove equally productive. 

The Annual Professor for 1954/55 was Dr. Bruce Howe of the Peab« 
Museum of Harvard University. He worked in conjunction with P 
fessor Robert Braidwood’s Iraq Expedition, whose aim it was to cla 
further that important phase in the development of human civilizat 
when man settled down in villages and began to produce food. 
expedition established headquarters in Salaheddin in northeastern 
and stayed there from October through December, 1954. During 
period Dr. Howe made a survey of caves and rock shelters in the 
rounding area. Twenty such sites were located, and in five of tl 
soundings were made. Two proved productive: a shelter at Babkhal 1 
Rowanduz yielded Mesolithic and Middle Paleolithic material; a « 
at Barak near Akra yielded artifacts from the Mesolithic and fi 
Paleolithic periods. 

For the winter the expedition retired to Beirut, and Dr. Howe m 
use of his stay there to study comparable material in Syria, Transjor 
and in Lebanon. He was back in Iraq before the middle of March. 

The ensuing months (March, April, May) were spent devoted 
further investigations at Palegawra, where Dr. Howe had worked 
behalf of the School in 1952. The end of May found him digging in 
cave of Spilik near Shaqlawa; it yielded finds from the Middle Paleolit 
These researches have helped to increase to an appreciable extent 
knowledge of the beginning of civilization in Iraq. 

In the year 1955/56 the School will join with the Oriental Institut 
the University of Chicago in another season of excavations at Nip 
Your director will spend the year in the field and serve as epigraph: 
the expedition. Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford, who had been a member of 
joint expedition of 1953/54, will again this time take part in the ex; 
tion as recorder and photographer. Writing from Baghdad, I am h: 
to report that the staff of the expedition is just assembling, and that 
Field Director, Professor Richard H. Haines, is bending every effo: 
get us into the field. In this he finds the active support of the Dir 
General of Antiquities, Dr. Naji al-Asil, and his staff. 

At home the Journal of Cuneiform Studies has just completed a 
volume. While your director is away from home the editorship of 
Journal will rest in the able hands of Professor A. J. Sachs of Bi 
University, who has been connected with it from the very beginning 

The master copy of The Laws of Eshnunna was completed befor 
director’s departure. It will be reproduced by the photo-offset pr 
and be published an an Annual of the Schools in the very near futui 


ALBRECHT GOE1 
Baghdad, November 4, 1955 
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‘ED IN THE STORY OF CREATION 
E. A. SprEISER 


he traditional explanations of the term ’éd in Gen 2:6 range from 
ring, source” to “cloud” and “ mist.” Each is no more than a 
ss based on the context, which happens to leave a large area open to 
ulation. The only other occurrence of the term, Job 36:27, is equally 
nclusive and may itself owe something to the account in Genesis. 
hese circumstances, no progress towards the solution of the problem 
issible without the aid of comparative etymology. 
he best prospect of assistance in the matter rests with Akkadian, in 
of the locale of the paradise story. The material, however, which is 
lable there has proved to be almost too much of a blessing. Whereas 
ierly there was no etymology at all, Akkadian now furnishes two 
ible prototypes of Heb. ’éd: (1) edi; (2) id. Both are loanwords 
) the Sumerian, yet they are unrelated generically. Each has to be 
ed on its own merits. 
he term edi has been known for many decades in the sense of “ flood, 
es, swell,” and it was compared with Heb. ’éd well over sixty years 
The only reason, apparently, why this equation has enjoyed only 
ted acceptance is that the passage in Genesis suggests subterranean 
rs, a meaning that is not automatically implicit in the hitherto 
wn values of Akk. ed#. Accordingly, P. Dhorme advanced in 1907 a 
| etymology based on Akk. id (fr. Sumerian 1D “ river”) 2 H. Zim- 
n was undecided between edt and id.* E. Sachsse, in a special article 
‘éd, adduced id once again, but limited the sense to “ canal, water- 
rse.” ** It was not until 1939 that W. F. Albright furnished the argu- 
it which raised the equation Heb. ’éd = Akk. id from a casual and 
‘arious suggestion to a highly attractive probability. 
Yet all the doubts about this latter identification were not dispelled 
i then. It could not be denied, for instance, that id, when so pro- 
uneed, had a specific cultic bearing, notably so in the Assyrian Laws.°® 
erally, moreover, the Sumerian logogram in question was read in 
adian as ndru “ river” and could not, as such, have led to Heb. ’éd.? 
h objections need not be decisive in themselves. The whole question, 


or details ef. the standard commentaries. 

his comparison is weighed already in A. Dillmann’s Die Genesis (1892), p. 52, 

e authority of an advanced fascicle of F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworter- 

; ef. the complete edition (abbr. HWb), 1896, p. 22 b. 

‘evue Biblique, 1907, 274. 

kkadische Fremdworter, p. 44. 

ZAW 39 (1921) 176 ff. 

BL 58 (1939) pp. 102-3, n. 25. 

e ibid. for this and other references. 

1is does not apply necessarily to the passages which Albright cites from L. W. 
Kin , Seven Tablets of Creation I 128 f. and from the Mari letters (Syria XIX 126). 
Nev rtheless, we can be sure of Akkadian id as distinct from ndru only when the 
terr is spelled out syllabically; and such explicit instances are relatively rare. 
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however, remains open; indeed, Albright himself did not regard it 
definitively solved. 

It so happens that all the facts in favor of equating Heb. ’éd with Ak . 
edt have never been jointly brought to bear on that equation. Each h x 
been available separately for a long time. Cumulatively they would sec » 
to add up to a case against which it would be difficult to take va 
exception. 


(1) In the Vocabulary VAT 10270 iv 44 ff.° the following entries ; 
listed in sequence: 


(Sum.) A.GI,. (Akk.) e-gu-|u| 
! - e-du-u 
€-si-gu 
me-lu 
bu-tug-tum 


All these are synonyms for certain bodies of water (—A). The f 
three are direct loanwords from the Sumerian, with the initial a-vo 
changing to e- under the influence of e/i in the following syllabl 
DE.A>*ede’'@u>edi). The character of the group as a whole is i: 
sated by the last two entries: butuqtum “ break-through ” (of the si 
terranean water) ; mélu “ flood, (ground) flow.” 


(2) One of the common usages of mélu is repeatedly attested in 


following refrain from the Atrahasis Epic: 


* Above, let Adad make searce his rain: 


Below, let the flow (mélu) be dammed up, 
That it rise not from the source.” ° 


Thus mélu is used expressly to signify the flow that rises from un 
ground springs. Synonymous with it is the term for water that 
broken through to the surface (butwqtum), and also edi. 

(3) In another vocabulary edi is defined as saqit Sa eqli * wat 
of the field.” *° The terms listed under (2) above make it clear that 
process involved is not the result of manual irrigation but the co 
quence of natural phenomena.. It will be recalled that Gen. 2:6 say 
*éd that it “ would rise (ya‘lé) from the earth and water (w*hisqd) 
whole face of the ground.” We find thus both with Heb. ’éd and 
Akk. edi the same verb (sqy) employed to describe the function of 
respective nouns. 

(4) All in all, Gen 2:6 contains three terms which are represent 
cognates in pertinent Akkadian contexts: 


®° Cf. B. Meissner, Assyriological Studies I, p. 10, No. 4. 

°Cf. ANET 106 iii 44-5. For the use of nasi as an intransitive (“to ri 
particularly with mélu “ flow,” see Delitzsch. HWb 485 b. 

1°This equation has long been known; cf. Deimel, SL 579, 324b; it was 
e. 2s, by Sachsse, ZA 39, p- 181. 
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(Heb.) *éd corresponds to (Akk.) edi 

yalé mélu 

hisqa saqu 
iinly, the Biblical verse might have been lifted verbatim from an 
kadian lexical work." 
(5) Finally, one could scarcely counter the force of the above argu- 
nt by pointing out that edi should have resulted in some such form 
Heb. *’édé. For one, ’éd is a rare term, found but twice in the whole 
‘; and the posited Akkadian original is itself a loanword, lacking the 
| potential of native terms. For another, even an established *’édé 
ild have developed an alloform ’éd. One need only be reminded of 
b. és “* fire” which has a well attested alloform ’issé; note furthermore 
» Akk. cognate isdtum (sg.; the corresponding plural is isdtdtum) . 





THE SITE OF ANCIENT GILGAL 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Che location of ancient Gilgal has long remained one of the unsolved 
blems of Palestinian topography. Of the sites of such other early 
ictuaries as Shechem and Shiloh, we have considerable knowledge. 
hese have been excavated, and the results have served to illuminate 
‘th the history and religion of ancient Israel. But the situation with 
‘ilgal is quite otherwise. Even its name raises difficulties. Was it origi- 
lly a gilgal, a circle of stones such as is found not infrequently in 
astern Palestine? Or does the tradition reflect the existence of a Canaan- 
sanctuary, later appropriated by the Israelites after their crossing of 
he Jordan? Or did Gilgal first receive its name from the twelve stones 
hich tradition credits the Israelites with having brought up from the 
sed of the Jordan and with having set up at this place as a memorial to 
ihweh’s deed in their behalf? The answers to such questions are by no 
ans simple; yet it may be pointed out that nineteenth-century dis- 
ssion has been dominated all too frequently by views of Israel’s 
igion, such as worship of stones etc., which contemporary scholarship 
s all but repudiated. 

The importance of Gilgal in the history of Israel and its significance in 
‘ cultic life have in recent years been placed in a clearer perspective 
the form-critical studies of Albrecht Alt,t Martin Noth,? Gerhard von 


Which is not to suggest that this actually occurred. 

“ Josua” in Werden und Wesen des alten Testaments (Berlin, 1935), pp. 13- 
Reprinted in Kleine Schriften, I (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 176-192. Other relevant 
lies reprinted in Kleine Schriften are as follows: “Die Wallfahrt von Sichem 
h Bethel” (I. pp. 79-88), “ Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Palastina” (I. pp. 
25), “ Erwiigungen iiber die Landnahme der Israeliten in Palistina” (I. pp. 
175), “Das System der Stammesgrenzen im Buche Josua” (I. pp. 193-202), 
scattered references in Vol, IT. 

Das Buch Josua in the Handbuch zum alien Testament series, Tiibingen, 1953. 
also passim in his Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, Erster Band (1948). 
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Rad* and by the cultie interpretations of these scholars and Ha 
Joachim Kraus.‘ It is not to be expected that their conclusions y 
receive universal assent, but we are certainly nearer a solution of t 
vexing problems associated with Israel’s history, above all of the Ci 
quest, than a quarter of a century ago.’ In this reconstruction Gil; 
occupies a position of considerable significance. It is not our desi: 
however, to enter into these interesting matters at this point, but rat] 
to turn in a very summary fashion to the results of a general scrutiny 
the biblical passages involving Gilgal. Let us state them as succinctly 
possible: 


1. The probable termini of Gilgal’s floruit are ca. 14th (13th?) century B.C. 
the Reforms of Josiah in 621 B.C. or possibly to the fall of the southern kingdom 
586 B. ¢ 

2. The three major periods of Gilgal’s history are (1) the Conquest, (2) the ea 
monarchy, and (3) the prophetic period of the eighth and early seventh centm 

3. The narratives in Joshua 1-9 and Judg. 2: 1-5 are Benjamite; in its ear] 
phase Gilgal was the first foothold on Palestinian soil, the base for military ope 
tions and the military and religious center of the tribe of Benjamin.® 

4. In the early period, therefore, Gilgal was a camp and probably continued a 
military center of mobilization long afterward, as seems to be indicated by the nai 
tives of I Samuel.® 

The Conquest as reported in the early strata of Joshua 1-9 and Judg. 2: 1-5 
its center and rallying point at Gilgal. The aetiological stories begin and end th 
and the Saul traditions connect with them satisfactorily. 

6. These stories are in the main sanctuary reports. They have their origin in 
sanctuary, and the influence of the sanctuary is discernible throughout. The cu 
character of Josh. 3-4 is plain for all to read.2° And if there remains any linge) 
doubt, Josh. 5 will dispel it completely, for there we have in the most pregnant 
solemn style the accounts of the (1) circumcision of the people, (2) the celebrat 


of the passover and the end of the manna, and (3) the theophany which gives val 


tion to the existence of the sanctuary.™ 

® Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938. 

*“Gilgal: ein Beitrag zur Kultusgeschichte Israels,” Vetus Testamentum, I 
181-191. Kurt Méhlenbrink, “ Die Landnahmesagen des Buches Josua” (ZAW 
1938, pp. 238-268) has analyzed the Conquest narratives from a cultic-histo1 
point of view, and has dealt with the relations of Gilgal to the Shechem and Bet 
traditions. Kurt Galling has also written at length on the sanctuary tradition: 
Bethel and Gilgal (ZDPV 66, 1943, pp- 140-155; 67, 1945, pp- 21-43). 

5 Not merely the aetiological character of the narratives but the thoroughg 
accommodation to Mosaic traditions make the historical problems of Joshua aln 
insurmountable. Chronicles contain no reference to Gilgal. 

* Only two references appear after Micah 6:5: Neh. 12: 29 (Beth ha-Gilgal 
I Macc. 9: 2. The former passage is certainly not our Gilgal, and the identifica 
of the latter “is extremely difficult if not impossible” (W.0O.E. Oesterley 
Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha ad loc.). On the Nehemiah passage see 
Alt, PJB 28 (1932), p. 10, and Galling ZDPV 67 (1945), p. 21. 

7 The references to Gilgal in the Elijah-Elisha narratives may conceivably a 
to our site, but for the present it must be regarded as uncertain. ! 

§So Alt, Noth, Von Rad, and others. A thorough study of the Benjamite ti 
tions in the Old Testament is one of the desiderata for an understanding 0 
history of Israe 

*I Sam. 13: 4, 7, 8, 12, 15; 15: 12, 21, 23. Perhaps there is more than meets 
eye in IT Sam. 19: 15. 
“10 See especially Kraus’s stimulating study. Kraus confines his attention chi 
to Josh. 3-4, but the cultie interests persist beyond this point. , 

‘1 Observe the form and style of Josh. 4: 1-7 and 19-24. The common lite! 
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Gilgal, as represented in the present form of Joshua, is clearly the amphic- 
iic center for the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

The tradition of the twelve stones dates from a time when the twelve tribes 
» felt to possess some unity or solidarity. It seems likely that this tradition 
its origin in the time of Saul and David."* 

In all probability Gilgal was the seat of an annual festival, a pilgrimage 
er, as is suggested by more than one passage. Von Rad thinks of the Feast of 
ks, Kraus of the Passover. 

), During the early monarchy, particularly under Saul, Gilgal holds a place of 
t distinction, It is not only the place of his coronation but also the center of 
ilization of his troops. The Book of Hosea clearly points to the importance of 
il during this period. 
From an early period Gilgal is bitterly castigated, but more especially by 
‘ighth-century prophets, Hosea and Amos."4 
The constant association of Bethel with Gilgal has a two-fold explanation: 
(1 the two sanctuaries were connected by an important road, so that intercourse 
be ween the two was close and (2) they both go back to traditions connected with 
th earliest phases of Israel’s history and therefore achieved a role in Heilsgeschichte. 


Tue Mopern SEARCH FoR GILGAL 
i May 14, 1838 Edward Robinson wrote in his journal of travels: 


f we had not yet satisfied ourselves as to the site of the former Jericho, we had 
nevertheless been able to ascertain definitely in respect to her ancient neighbour 
Gilgal, that no trace either of its name or site remains. ... Neither Sheikh 
Mustafa, nor the Sheikh of the village, nor any of the Arabs, had ever heard of 
such a name in the valley of the Jordan. At Taiyibeh indeed, the priest who had 
heen delving a little in scriptural topography, told us that the name Jiljilia still 
existed in this vicinity; but when we met him here, he could only point to the ruined 
convent of St. John on the bank of the Jordan as the supposed site.*® 


Some years later, in 1864, Zschokke, in surveying the same region, in- 
quired “in various forms ” from the inhabitants of modern Jericho after 
the location of Gilgal. He was finally directed to a low mound in the 
plains of Jericho to the southeast of the town, which, it was reported, was 
known as ‘ Dschildschul.’ *® The spot was obviously Shejeret en-Nitleh, 
about two and one-third miles from modern Jericho. In 1873 Lieut. 
Conder reported hearing the same name applied to Birket Jiljulieh in 
the same region from three Bedu.’7 On April 25th of the following year 


features of the stories in chap. 5, the strong accommodation to Mosaic traditions, 
their elimactie ordering and their themes bespeak their cultic provenance. It is 
generally agreed that the last pericope (vss. 13-15) belongs to Gilgal. 

So Alt, Noth, Von Rad, and Kraus. 

So Alt and Noth. In connection with the difficult problem of the relationship 
existing between the major sanctuaries (Shechem, Shiloh, and Gilgal) one must 
allow not only for the overlapping of traditions but also for the rise and fall of the 
prestige of these centers. 

Galling, ZDPV 36 (1945), pp. 34-43. 

Biblical Researches, (11th ed., 1874), I. p. 557. 

Beitrége zur Topographie der westlichen Jordansaue (1866), pp. 26-27. Since 

iuch of the structure of the En-Nitleh case is founded on Zschokke, it is well to 

his exact words: “Schon friiher hatte ich in Riha nach Galgala gefragt und 

s Wort in verschiedenen Formen ausgesprochen, welche nach meiner Meinung, 

arabische Ableitung zuliessen, endlich bemerkte unser Scheich Achsein, dass er 

n kleinen Hiigel kenne, der Dscheldschul heisse.” 

The Survey of Western Palestine (London, 1883), III. p. 173. 
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Clermont-Ganneau made fresh inquiries as to Gilgal and was told | y 
the people of Jericho that the name “ was only used by the Franks.” 
Shortly before, the Archimandrite of the Russian Establishment at Jer 1- 
salem “asked to be shown Jiljulieh, and the peasants took him to Till 
el-Mufjir, to which they gave the name required.” ?” Captain Warr 
had a very similar experience, Khirbet el-Mefjir being pointed out to hii 
as the true location of Gilgal. Gustav Dalman says that the name is nt 
known among the Arabs today; apparently only Europeans know >f 
the tradition, and their information is drawn from their persistent qucs 
tioning of the natives who evidently do not agree in their answers 
It is significant that when the question was rightly put, as by Clermo1 
Ganneau, who was especially competent in such matters, and by t 
Archimandrite of the Russian establishment, not the slightest referen 
was made to en-Nitleh but rather to Khirbet el-Mefjir. Be that as 
may, the tradition is obviously a very fluid and floating one. The nai 
Jiljtilieh is indeed known, but it may be a reminiscence of a famo 
gilgal in the region where gilgals are well known or, as seems more like! 
it is a reminiscence of the Byzantine Galgala and behind it, possibly t! 
biblical Gilgal somewhere in the region. The distance from Khirb 
el-Mefjir to en-Nitleh is only 5,000 yards.” 

The search for Gilgal took a new turn in 1931 when A. M. Schneid 
wrote an article on the location of the Byzantine Galgala. He was i 
pressed by the ruins at Khirbet el-Mefjir and supposed them to repres: 
the remains of the Byzantine church often mentioned in the pilgr 
travel accounts. In this, of course, he was completely mistaken since 
know now, as the result of the excavations carried on by Baramki 
1936, that the ruins actually represent the eighth-century palace of t 
Umayyad ruler Hisham (724-743 A.D.).*° For some scholars tl 
seemed to put an end to the matter since no remains earlier than Hish: 
were to be found.** But Schneider’s examination of the pilgrim reco1 
proves to be particularly important since they seem to point consisten 
to Khirbet el-Mefjir as over against en-Nitleh. To be sure, Schnei 
made no claims for biblical Gilgal here, and one must always reckon w 
the possibility that Byzantine Galgala was not located at the same s 


18 Archaeological Researches in Palestine (London, 1896), p. 37. Clermont- 
neau adds his comment that this “ distinctly lessens the value of this identificati: 

19 Clermont-Ganneau, ibid., p. 37. 

20 PJB. Siebenter Jahrgang (Berlin, 1911), p. 31. Dalman rejects Zschol 
precise identification outright, “ Dass an einem einzelnen dieser véllig gleichart 
Hiigelchen der Name dschildschil gehaftet haben sollte, ist unglaublich.’’ He 
so far as to say that Zschokke was simply deceived by his guides, In the w 
region, he adds, there is nothing visible of an ancient Gilgal. This is perhaps 
overstatement, because the Byzantine remains on many of these little hills cert: 
suggests the possibility that it may have been Galgala. Dalman himself pref 
identify the ancient site with ‘en el-Gharaba near the Wadi Kelt in the neighbor] 
We shall not undertake to discuss this view except to say that whatever argum 
there are against Khirbet en-Nitleh apply a@ fortiore to ‘én- el-Gharaba. 

*1Tt is less than an hour’s walk. The tamarisk tree can be seen from a cons 
able distance. 

22“ Das byzantinische Gilgal (chirbet mefjir) ,” ZDPV, 54 (1931), pp. 50-59. 

28 Noth, Josua, p. 25. 
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Old Testament Gilgal. Ancient names have a way of shifting from 
ice to place. 
Yet in the same year Albrecht Alt took up the cudgels in behalf of 
iirbet el-Mefjir as the location of ancient Gilgal and seconded 
‘ hneider’s observations.* He fortified Schneider’s arguments by a re- 
imination of the pilgrim records and by his own intimate familiarity 
th the region. To be sure Khirbet el-Mefjir lies to the northeast, 
ssibly more north than east of Tell es-Sultan, but it is notorious that 
biblical records give only general directions. Moreover, one might 
| to Alt’s observations that the Israelites were approaching Jericho 
fm the east, and the eastern direction would therefore be primary in 
t.c mind of the writer of the account. As to the requirements for water, 
mentions the Wadi en-Nuwei‘me, which is as a matter of fact dry 
n ost of the year. Josh. 3:15 reports, however, that the Jordan was 
0. erflowing its banks at this time, and if this should preserve an authen- 
ti: memory, then the wddi would contain a sufficient supply. But we 
need not appeal for support to this evidence since it is possible that this 
is a later tradition designed to aggrandize the miracle of the crossing. It 
will be noted on our map (Fig. Il) that a wddi is indicated along the 
ithern border of the tells, but it is in reality what the Arabs of the 
region call a khér (not ghér!), a “lowland” between two elevations. 
Not more than two kilometers to the east of our sounding there is a 
spring called Khor Masayid, i.e. “the Ahér of the hunting ground,” 
which flows throughout the year, in the rainy season abundantly, at 
other times more sparingly. Moreover the Bedu of the region informed 
me that there were a number of water-holes in the region east of Tell 2 
toward the Jordan River. Finally, when once the invaders had conquered 
their foes and established themselves, there would be no difficulty at all 
sou water, since there was an abundant supply within easy range at 
» Fountain of Elisha and elsewhere.” 
We turn now to the topographical evidence to be gleaned from the 
lilerary records, which must assume a central role in any discussion of 
Gilgal’s location. For convenience the following table gives the measure- 
ments of all the places involved in the problem. It is not to be expected 
that absolute accuracy can be attained, but the data given here have 
been checked and re-checked several times by different persons and may 
be regarded as substantially correct: 
2200 yds., 1.35 Roman miles, 1.25 modern 
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Khirbet el-Mefjir to Tell es-Sultan: 
miles, 10.87 Roman stadia. 

Khirbet en-Nitleh to Tell es-Sultan: 5200 yds., 3.27 Roman miles, 3.01 modern 
miles, 26.19 stadia. 

Khirbet el-Mefjir to Tulul Abu el-‘Aiayiq: 3700 yds., 
modern miles, 18.28 stadia. 

Khirbet en-Nitleh to Tulul Abu el-‘Alayiq: 5675 yds., 
modern miles, 28.03 stadia. 

Khirbet el-Mefjir to modern Jericho: 2.18 Roman miles, 3145 km., 2+ miles, 


17.4 stadia. 






2.2 Roman miles, 2.1 






3.5 Roman miles, 3.2 
















PJB 27 (1931), pp. 47 ff. 
Moreover, it is well known that inhabitants of 
tr velled considerable distances for their water supply. 
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Khirbet en-Nitleh to modern Jericho: 2.53 Roman miles, 3.73 km., 2.33 mod 
mies 

Khirbet el-Mefjir to el-Maghtas: 10,300 yds., 6.35 Roman miles, 5.8 mod 
miles, 50.09 stadia. 

Khirbet en-Nitleh to el-Maghtas: 6,200 yds., 3.82 Roman miles, 3.52 mod 
miles, 30.63 stadia. 

Khirbet el-Mefjir to the Jordan (nearest point) ca. 414 miles. 

Khirbet en-Nitleh to the Jordan (nearest point) ca. 3 miles, ca. 5 km. 

Khirbet en-Nitleh to Khirbet el-Mefjir: 5000 yds., 2.85 miles. 


Our first topographical datum concerns Gilgal only indirectly. In Jo 
2:1, 3:1, and Mic. 6:5 the Israelites leave Shittim for the Jordan. We 
not given any precise details, but Josh. 3:1 suggests that the distay 
was not great: “ Early in the morning Joshua rose and set out fi 


Shittim with all the people of Israel; and they came to the Jordan :; 
lodged there before they passed over” (RSV). Abel-shittim has b 
identified with Kefrein and with Tell el-Hammam, but Nelson Glu 
has made a strong case for the latter.°° Now the nearest ford to 1 
el-Hammam (and to Kefrein also, for that matter) lies at El-Magh 
a distance of a little more than six miles (Fig. I). Tradition has | 
held this place to be the site both of the Crossing and of the baptisn 
Jesus, and today there are many monasteries near the spot commemo1 
ing the two events.** Examination of the accompanying map (Fig. 
will indicate how favorable a place this is for the crossing.** The sex 
reference is Josh. 4:19, the most precise of all topographical referenc: 
the Old Testament involving Gilgal. Here it is said that the Israel 
* encamped in Gilgal on the east border of Jericho.” To be sure en-Ni 
lies more directly east of Jericho than does Khirbet el-Mefjir, 
as we have seen, from the point of view of the writer the latter c 
be described as east of Tell es-Sultan. Moreover, despite the fact t 
the reference to Jericho might apply to a considerable area, the infer 
is Clear enough that Gilgal must lie in immediate proximity to an 
Jericho.” 

In Josh. 15:7 we are provided with what would seem at first to | 
fruitful clue, since the language is definite. In the description of 
boundary of the tribe of Judah we read: “ and the boundary goes u 
Debir from the valley of Achor, and so northward turning at Gi 
which is opposite the ascent of Adummim, which is on the south sik 
the valley.” Adummim is usually identified with Tal‘at ed-Dam on 






26 Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV. Part I: Text (New Haven, 195] 
378-382. 

*7 Tt is not our task here to account for alternative traditions except to sa 
they seriously complicate the topographical requirements. Why, for exampl 
Israelites should move from Abel-shittim to ed-Damiyeh is hard to explain in 
of the topographical elements involved. 

28 One might comment that Khirbet en-Nitleh lay on the direct line of mar 
el-Maghtas to Tell es-Sultan, which is true, but this view encounters st 
objections which we shall consider below. 

29° Since Khirbet el-Mefjir is nearer Tell es-Sultan than is Khirbet en-Nitlel 
balance of probability favors the former. Moreover, as Alt has pointed out 
47 {.), nowhere in our traditions is Gilgal brought into relation with places 
Khirbet en-Nitleh, like Beth-hoglah and Beth ha-Arabah, as we should expect in 
boundary descriptions as Josh. 15: 6 and 18: 12. 
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road from Jericho to Jerusalem. In the parallel passage of Josh. 18: 
however, we read Geliloth, and this receives some support from the v« 
sions (B TaAww; A AyaAduAo8; Syr. Geliloth). Judg. 2:1 speaks of tl » 
angel of Yahweh going up from Gilgal to Bochim (generally recogniz« | 
as Bethel). This association with Bethel is one of the most comm 
features of the Gilgal references in the Old Testament. Now the imp 
tant road leading from modern Beitin to Khirbet el-Mefjir is probal 
an ancient one, but we have no evidence that it ever proceeded beyo: 
to Khirbet en-Nitleh.*° In other words, if we identify Gilgal near Jeric! 
with Khirbet el-Mefjir the association is natural and easily explicab 
but this is not the case with en-Nitleh. We shall not consider here t 
journey of Elijah and Elisha from Gilgal to Bethel, since it is possil 
that the Gilgal here mentioned refers to the Jiljulieh of the central ran; 
some seven miles to the north of Bethel, nor the Gilgal of Elisha’s mira 
in II Kings 4:38-41, though this is by no means certain.*! 

Rather let us turn to Josephus and his witness. In the Antiquities 
6, 4 Josephus, in recording the events of Josh. 3-4, writes as follows: 
the Hebrews went on further fifty stadia, and pitched their camp at 
distance of ten stadia from Jericho.” Now a glance at the table 
distances given above will show at once that the only data which agi 
with Josephus are those which refer to the crossing at el-Maghtas wi 
Khirbet el-Mefjir as the destination, the latter being 10.87 stadia fir 
Jericho and 50.09 stadia from en-Maghtas. This involves two assum 
tions, to be sure: (1) that Josephus was aware that Tell es-Sultan \ 
the site of ancient Jericho and (2) that he knew el-Maghtas to be | 
place of crossing. But no other localities, including Tultl Abu al-‘Ala; 
the Roman Jericho, which we should naturally expect, fit the requi 
ments. 

Our next authority is Eusebius of Caesarea. In the Onomasti 
(Klostermann’s edition, p. 65) Jerome translates the relevant words 
Eusebius as follows: Galgala, haec est quam supra posuimus Golgel 
orientalem plagam antiquae Terichus cis Iordanem and later in the s: 
context, et ostenditur usque hodie locus desertus in secundo Lerv 
miliario.** It is obvious that Eusebius is following the account in Jos 
in his first passage, but the second tells us that Gilgal is situated 
the second milestone from Jericho ” or, to render Eusebius more exa¢ 
“at about the second Roman milestone from Jericho.” This fits Khir 
el-Mefjir and Tultl Abu al-‘Alayiq best. En-Nitleh is more than t! 
Roman miles both from Old Testament and from Roman Jerich 

In his famous account of the Holy Land (de Situ Terrae Sanctac, 
ea, 530 A.D.) Theodosius locates Gilgal one mile from Jericho. | 
had cither ‘Alayiq or modern Jericho (Eriha) in mind, neither Khi 
el-Mefjir nor Khirbet en-Nitleh would satisfy the requirements, but 
former comes closer to them. Again, surprisingly, if he knew of a ti 

8°Ty is possible, too, that there was a road running north and south which « 
passed through or came near Khirbet el-Mefjir as there is today. 

*1 Galling refers all Old Testament passages to Khirbet el-Mefjir as does Kra 

®2 Eusebius has ws drd dvo onueiwy ‘lepixous. 
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ion which places ancient Jericho at Tell es-Sultan, Khirbet el-Mefjir 
ymes very near to his distance, being 1.25 modern miles and 1.35 Roman 
tiles away whereas en-Nitleh is more than twice the distance involved. 
The famous pilgrim Willibald (726-723 A.D.) places Galgala about 
ve miles from the Jordan River and two miles from Jericho, which is 
irly satisfactory for Khirbet el-Mefjir but impossible for en-Nitleh.** 
1 the year 1106 the Russian Abbot Daniel visited the famous church 
Galgala, and his description clearly suits Khirbet el-Mefjir. Travelling 
orth from modern Jericho he arrives at the fountain of Elisha, then 
roceeds “ ein Werst ” (ca. 16.068 km.) further toward the east to Gilgal; 
» the west lies Mount Qarantal.** Finally, we are fortunate in having 
ie account of Brocardus, who was more than usually careful in his 
pographical directions. In the year 1283 he describes his journey in 
iis region. He is travelling from Phasaelus toward the south, on the 
ad to Jericho, veers slightly to the east, and arrives at Galgala. As 
» advances he sees Qarantal on the right of the road and visits it, and 
om there he proceeds to the fountain of Elisha, which is described as 
eing south of Galgala.*° 
The foregoing discussion has produced two results of the very first 
nportance for the identification of Gilgal near Jericho. The first of these 
meerns the name Jiljulieh (or the many alternative forms in which 
ihe name is transmitted). The proponents of the Khirbet en-Nitleh 
theory have made much of this, but upon closer inspection the force of 
the arguments simply vanishes. Considering the reporters involved, 
Khirbet el-Mefjir really has a better case than Khirbet en-Nitleh, but 
ihe appeal to the name is in the very nature of the case suspect. All we 
an say with confidence is that the name is known in the region of the 
plain east of Jericho, nothing more. The second argument, which rests 
upon the topographical evidence drawn from the literary records, defi- 
itely supports Khirbet el-Mefjir rather than Khirbet en-Nitleh. As one 
ads through the literature on the subject of Gilgal’s identification, he 
is struck again and again by two features of the discussions which sup- 
ort en-Nitleh as the site of the ancient sanctuary: (1) the vague 
eneralizations which are given to support this view and (2) both the 
iserepancies in the distances involved and the downright inaccuracies. 
But we are still confronted with a problem of great importance. What 


Cited by Abel, Géographie de la Palestine (Paris, 1938), II, p. 337. How Abel 
n write that this puts us in the region of the tamarisk of en-Nitleh is hard to 
lerstand. The distance is three miles from the Jordan whereas Khirbet el-Mefjir 
more than four; en-Nitleh is 2.33 miles from Jericho, which is satisfactory 
tough, but Khirbet el-Mefjir is very slightly over two miles. 

* Schneider, op. cit., pp. 57-58. The text is given in Venevitinov, Pravoslavnavo 
ilestinskovo obstschestvo (St. Petersburg, 1833), p. 51. See also Albrecht Alt, 
. cit., pp. 47 ff. 

>J. O. M. Laurent. Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor (Leipzig, 1864), p. 57. 
is words are worth noting: De Phesech fere contra austrum; sed tamen declinando, 
rum ad orientem ad quinque leucas est locus Galgale . .. De Galgalis ad di- 
diam leueam eundo in Iericho ad dextram ultra uiam est mons Quarantena 
tus ... Subter quarantenam fere quantum bis potest iacere arcus oritur fons 
‘lisei . . . Hie fluit iuxta locum Galgale a parte australi. 
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evidence do we have in either of the two places of any settlement during 
the biblical period? To such a question only excavation can give ai 
answer. First, then, Khirbet en-Nitleh. As early as 1874 Clermont 
Ganneau made a small sounding in the area, and found a quantity o 
potsherds, mosaic cubes, and bits of glass. “ It is certain that a buildin; 
of some importance existed on the former spot |evidently the little moun 
immediately to the east of the tamarisk tree, Shejeret en-Nitleh] t 
judge by the abundance of the mosaics, but there is nothing in that t 
testify for or against its identity with Gilgal, and the matter still seem 
to me extremely doubtful.” *° In the spring of 1950 James L. Kelso ex 
cavated at least four of the little tells near Shejeret en-Nitleh, the mos 
impressive of which lies immediately east of the famous tamarisk tre¢ 
Clermont-Ganneau’s observations are quite correct. It must have bec 
a building of some importance. But Kelso, despite the fact that he du 
to virgin soil, found no evidence anywhere of anything earlier than th 
fourth century A.D. It must always be borne in mind in dealing wit 
sites in the Jericho plain that this region was the seat of literally scor 
of monasteries and convents, many of which still exist today. But 
was recently suggested to the writer that perhaps Kelso had not gon 
down far enough. Since this was a distinct possibility and all efforts ha 
to be exhausted to do justice to the en-Nitleh view, the writer conduct: 
a small operation in the two major areas of Kelso’s excavations. W 
purposely picked out what appeared to us to be the most favorable sp: 
for inserting a small trench. Our two workmen, both veterans of Mi 
Kenyon’s excavations at Jericho, penetrated more than a meter below t! 
lowest point of the 1950 “ dig,” but we found nothing. Despite the fa 
that the area is still strewn with Byzantine sherds, bits of irridesce: 
glass, and innumerable tesserae, we recovered in the upper level of 01 
of our pits only one tiny piece of glass and one Byzantine sherd. We tox 
the opportunity to make another survey of the many small tells in t! 
area, as, indeed, we had done on at least two previous occasions, b 
nowhere did we discover anything but Byzantine remains. Now t! 
possibility will doubtless have occurred to the reader that the impressi 
structure near Shejeret en-Nitleh may well have been the site of Galga! 
a possibility that was constantly in the writer’s mind throughout | 
winter of our explorations. The presence of a substantial structure wor 
seem to encourage such a possibility. Yet one must then reckon w 
the records of the pilgrim texts of later times, which do not seem 
yield much encouragement to that view. In this connection it is well 
point out that fine pillars with beautiful crosses carved in them w 
found in Hisham’s palace at Khirbet el-Mefjir, and the possibility is 
least open that these may have come from the Byzantine edifice. 

No single argument has been launched more frequently against 
identification of Khirbet el-Mefjir with biblical Gilgal near Jericho t! 
the absence of archaeological confirmation. It is said, and quite right 
that Baramki and those who worked with him found no evidence 
anything earlier than the Umayyad period. Now it must be rem 


**:O. cit., p. 37. 
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bered that Khirbet el-Mefjir is a mound of considerable size and tha 
while the Hisham palace area is spacious, it nevertheless occupies 

relatively small portion of the area.** All have agreed, both opponent 
and proponents of the Khirbet el-Mefjir view, that the place urgent] 
réquires excavation. Moreover, in our various reconnoiterings throug! 
out the winter the writer became convinced that there were a numb: 
of places in the immediate proximity of the mound which held conside: 
able possibilities. Into these explorations we need not enter here.** Bi 
the upshot of our search of several months was to apply to G. Lankest: 
Harding, Director of Antiquities for the Kingdom of Jordan, for permi: 
sion to make soundings on or near Khirbet el-Mefjir. He generous! 
granted our request, being himself deeply interested in the problem an 
disposed to favor the Khirbet el-Mefjir identification. That very da) 
in wandering about the tell in connection with his not infrequent visi 
to the famous Umayyad palace, he came upon an Iron-Age jar hand] 
Certainly this was sufficient to whet our archaeological appetite, ai 
after receiving the enthusiastic approval of W. F. Albright, acting pres 
dent of the ASOR in the absence of Carl H. Kraeling, we began o1 
preparations. 

As one proceeds north from Tell es-Sultan on the old Jericho-Beisa 
motor road one turns directly east at the refugees’ camp for about 
kilometre. On its right is a small tell, known as Deir el-Ghannam (s: 
PEF 1894). Here one meets the north-south road, which is being pav: 
for service between Jericho and Khirbet el-Mefjir. Turning to the lef 
one crosses the Wadi Nuwe‘ime, and gradually ascends the tell, whi: 
is about 714 meters high.*® Immediately on the right is a mound wil 
rich Ghassulian remains, and about a hundred yards or so farther on t! 
left one reaches the winter home of Awni Dajani, Inspector of Antiqu 
ties for West Jordan. Contiguous with Mr. Dajani’s property lie t! 
famous ruins of Hisham’s palace, which form a large isosceles triang 
with a base of about 200 meters and a perpendicular to the apex of abo 
500 meters. Beyond this, i.e. beyond the bath area which contains t 
famous mosaics, there is a substantial area of several hundred yar 
Immediately northeast of the eastern line of the palace area we co! 
upon a number of small hillocks, all of them tells (Fig. II). One of th 
has a large cemetery, and in our examination of two other tells we fou 
other burials. It was to these tells that we directed our attention. 

After completing our preparation and assembling the necessary equ 
ment at the School our party set out very early in the morning of M 
15. Professor J. L. Kelso of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, | 
colleague of W. F. Albright at Tell Beit-Mirsim and Beitin, graciou 
accepted our invitation to join the party for the day. Awni Dajani, w 


87 Several hundred yards extend to the north beyond the area of Hisham’s pal 
The surface is strewn with sherds of the Byzantine period. 

*8 Among the fells which were more carefully examined were Tell Abu Ghani 
immediately to the south of Khirbet el-Mefjir (cf. PEF. 1894, p. 177), and 
el-Mutlab, a Roman ruin recently excavated by the Department of Antiquities. 

8® According to the Jordan Bureau of Land Registry Deir al-Ghannim, immediat 
to the south of the tell, has a height of — 248 meters, while the tell itself has 
elevation of — 240.5 meters. 
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as in a real sense the Maecenas of our venture, was the second member 
' the party. Mr. Peter Parr, veteran of several archaeological cam- 
iigns, two of them with Miss Kenyon at Tell es-Sultan, proved an 
dispensable colleague, and if the expedition achieved significant results, 
is largely due to his interest and co-operation. Finally, Imran Abdo, 
1e School’s driver, participated in one way or another throughout our 
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Fig. II. Plan of Excavation at Khirbet el-Mefjir. 


erations. We began with about ten workmen, most of them members 
Miss Kenyon’s excavations nearby, two pickmen, two hoemen, and the 
r st basket boys. 
Our first project was to make a survey of the various tells in the area. 
ithin an hour we had accumulated a respectable number of indis- 
tably Iron Age sherds from tells 1, 2, and 3 (Fig. II). Then came 
problem of where to dig. That decision was up to the director of the 
inding. Now in our study of the tells I had been impressed by one 
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elevation (Tell 2) which clearly showed the presence of mud _ brick: 
together with a number of Iron Age sherds. It is not a particular! 
striking ruin. It is roughly circular in form with a diameter of abou 
thirty feet. It rises to a height of only 13.2 feet from the “ wadi”’ to th 
south and 9.5 feet from the floor of the plain at the north. The pickm« 
began work at the base of the northeastern part of Tell 2, at the spot t 
which the line points in Fig. II. The trench was about 114 meters ji 
width. Immediately we encountered mud brick and more sherds, man 
of them, to be sure, nondescript, but some with characteristic form 
Before the end of the morning we had come upon a fair-sized oven ¢ 
excellent construction with a maximum diameter of 82 cm. Immediate! 
to the north there was a large deposit of grey ash. Continued diggin 
revealed a hard floor which was disturbed by a large pit at the southeas 
In this area most of the remains were fallen mud brick. But soon w 
struck a wall, the width of which at this point was 63-65 cm. Duri: 
the afternoon the character of the wall became clearer, and we saw 

construction of large and beautifully made bricks, with an average lengt 
of 38 cm. and an average width of 17 cm. (Fig. III). Its orientation w: 
SSW by NNE. More sherds were recovered, none of them later tha 
Iron II. 


This ended our first day’s operations. We had achieved at least o1 


result, one of major importance it seemed to us in the history of t! 
problem of the location of Gilgal. We certainly made no pretentions 
having discovered the site. What we did demonstrate was the presen 
of an Iron Age settlement at Khirbet el-Mefjir or, at least, a few hundr 
yards to the north. Since this was our first interest, we considere: 
terminating our operations then and there. But as we began to refle 
upon our findings, it seemed obvious to us that we should seek to det: 
mine something concerning the structure of which the mud brick wa 
were a part. We therefore set out again some days later, this time wi 
Peter Parr and our driver. We had set a guard day and night over t! 
tell so that it was exactly as we left it some days before. We more th 
doubled the number of workmen, and it was our good fortune that th: 
proved to be an unusually energetic and happy lot. Many of them 
had come to know from the excavations at Tell es-Sultan. Mr. Daja 
offered us his summer home for the period of our operations and look 
to our comfort in a score of ways. 

The next three days were spent in following the wall. Again ai 
again our progress was hampered by the presence of burials, none of th: 
containing any noteworthy remains. When we had gone some nineté 
feet we came upon what promised to be a significant grave; it was vi 
narrow, but its length was more than seven feet. The clearing of 
grave revealed Wall B, and in the course of uncovering the wall we ca 
across a long beam employed as an anti-earthquake device. This ai 
was broken and badly disturbed, but we succeeded in exposing anot! 
floor between Wall A and Wall B. It looked like a corridor or cou 
some 3.6 feet in width and over 8 feet in length (i. e. of the area cleare 
Farther to the east we came upon the remains of another wall, Wall 
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hen we returned to Wall A again, but were not able to uncover its 
itire length because of the intense heat. In the course of the excava- 
ons a number of sherds appeared, and especially in the area of the 
rridor or court we found a substantial number of well burnished red 
erds. The total length of the portion of Wall A uncovered by the 
cavation was some thirty feet, and it extended beyond this, how far 
were unable to determine. The distance between the outer walls 
\ and C) was about 18.3 feet. Nowhere did we encounter any indica- 
m of stratification. At the close of our operations we made a sounding 
the northern area near the oven of well over a meter, but came upon 
thing, not even a single sherd. 
All the sherds of any consequence were transported to the American 
‘hool, and there they were washed and prepared for further study. We 
d made a preliminary study of them at the tell and were aided by the 
lumes on Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell en-Nasbeh, and other excavations. 
' particular interest was a large jar-handle (Fig. IV, No. 11), which 
‘re de Vaux and Professor Kelso independently dated to Early Iron, 
meeivably even to Late Bronze. This confirmed the judgment of Peter 
arr, and it has now received the weighty support of Professor Albright. 
Unhappily the highly burnished red sherds were lost in transit to 
merica. 
A brief description of the more important sherds follows (see Fig. IV) : 


1. M. IT. 1-4, 18, Collared jar rims. Pinkish ware, TN. IT. 303, 304, 306, 308 
23 (Fig. IV,1-5). grey core, gritty. Hard fired. (700-586). 
Creamy slip. Megiddo I. Jars 70, 76, 

124. Strata V-VII. (1100- 
600). 
Lachish IIT. Type 481 (700- 
986) 
Tell Far‘ah (RB. 1947. p. 
583, No. 8). Iron 2. 


Storage jar handle. Oval section. Far‘ah (RB. 1947, p. 583, 
Wall carinated at upper attach- No. 8). Iron 2. 

ment. Grey core, fired pink out- 

side. Creamy slip. 


Foot of chalice or potstand. Grey 
ware, fired pink on outside. Fine 
grits. Ring burnish on outside. 
Fired hard, 


.M. IT. 9. 12 Bowl rims. Finely burnished ware, Lachish III. Type 639. 

Fig. IV, 15). fired red on outside and inside. Level III (800-586) TBM 
White grits. Wheel burnished. No I. pl. 63, No. 4. 9-7th cents. 
slip. 

M. II. 11 Rim frag. of large bowl. Grey Cf. Ain Shems IV. No. 21. 


Fig. 1V,18). ware, fired red on outside and in- Level 6. 950-875. 
side. 


M. IT. 13. Neck of jug. Pinkish buff ware. Lachish III. Type 267. 


Creamy slip outside. Tomb 1002. 800-700. Type 
269. Tomb 106. 7-6th cents. 
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Rim of bowl. Curved sides, rim 
thickened, projecting in and out. 
Buff ware, fairly soft. 


Bowl rim, vertical, slightly pro- 
jecting inside and out. Coarse 
ware, not too well fired. Perhaps 
traces of ring burnishing on top 
of rim, 


Rim handle of cooking pot. Hard 
pinkish ware, traves of burning. 


Red ware. 


TBM III. P. 26a. No. 5. 
Level A. 9-7th cents. TN 
Pottery. 5. 1398. Level I. 
750-350. Megiddo I. Pl. 24. 
No. 36. Strata ITI-IT. 750- 
600. 


TN Pottery. S. 1466. Level 
IT. 1000-700. Cf. Megiddo 
I. Bowl No. 60. Stratum 
LIT. 750-650. 


TBM I. Pl. 56. No. 10. 
Level A. 9-7th cents. TN. 
S. 1042. Level I. 700-350. 
Tell el-Fal. AASOR. IV. 
Pl. 246. No. 1. 1100-1000. 


TBM. I. PL D7. Me. 80. 


Neck and handle of jug. 


Probably oval mouth. Stratum <A. 9-8th cents. 


Lachish III. Type 219. 
Tomb 1002. 800-700. 


Tell 2 represents an ancient settlement. The evidence of the sherds 

ints to the Early and Middle Iron periods (1200-600 B.C.). The 
ueighboring tells also yielded sherds from this period, and Mr. Dajani 
assures me that there are others in the region immediately to the north, 
and to the east of Khirbet el-Mefjir where he has found Iron Age sherds. 
The tells are all very small, but the results of our sounding of Tell 2 
should encourage excavation. Finally, the structure on Tell 2 was ob- 
viously one of substantial proportions. It was impossible to press the 
excavation to the point where its main outlines were discernible, but 

is more than likely that it covered the entire tell. Considering the 
weight of the evidence adduced in the first part of our discussion it is 
hardly too much to say that Gilgal was located in this region. 





EW LIGHT ON EARLY RECENSIONS OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
W. F. Avsricut 


The publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, though still in an early stage, 
s now reached a point where we can begin to discuss recensional prob- 
ns in the early Hebrew text of many books of the Bible. In this brief 
ticle I wish to point out certain directions along which future research 
ll have to move; it is thus programmatic and lays no claim to being 
ything but a pioneer attempt. Now that the chronology of the princi- 
| types of script used in the Qumran scrolls and fragments is pretty 
Jl established, thanks especially to the recent work of Frank M. Cross, 
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Jr.,' refining and extending the results of John C. Trever,? the writer 
and especially of S. A. Birnbaum,‘ we can attack the recensional prol 
lems with more confidence. 

Recognition of the existence of early Hebrew recensions is not nev 
Though there has never hitherto been any clear evidence for differen 
recensions in the extant Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts, the tex 
of some of the Greek books differs so widely from the Massoretic Hebre 
tradition that divergent Hebrew recensions must be assumed.’ Thu 
H. M. Orlinsky wrote in his analysis of the present state of Septuagint: 
studies, published nearly fifteen years ago: ‘“ Of course there was at on 
time more than one text-tradition of the Hebrew Bible. The Hebre 
manuscripts used by the several Septuagint translators of the varior 
books in the Old Testament differ at times not in minor details alon 
but, as is the case in such books as Jeremiah, Job, Esther, recensionall 
from the masoretic text-tradition. But these text-traditions have lon 
perished .. .” 

The greatest textual surprise of the Qumran finds has probably be: 
the fact that most of the scrolls and fragments present a consonant: 
text which is virtually indistinguishable from the text of correspondin 
passages in our Massoretic Bible. The new material carries Hebr« 
examples of the proto-Massoretic text back into the second century B. ¢ 
and there are many Qumran manuscripts, long and short, of this ty; 
from the last century and a half of the Second Temple, as well as Mi 
rabba‘at texts of Massoretic type from the late first and early secon 


centuries A.D.’ The complete Isaiah Scroll (1QIs*), now in Israel, 
written in a text which belongs to the proto-Massoretic type, thoug 


1 See especially his splendid paper in Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXIV (1955), pp. 147-16 
I have no suggestions for revision of his chronology. 

2 See BULLETIN, No. 113 (1949), pp. 6-23, and for his important subsequent stud 
and photographic experiments see Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., 97 (1953), pp. 184-19 
and the revised reprint of the latter in The Smithsonian Report, 1953, pp. 425-435 

® See most recently BULLETIN, No. 115 (1949), pp. 10-19, in which I referred 
most of the material I had been gathering since 1937 for a new study of the pa 
ography of the Nash Papyrus. It is interesting to note that my original prefere! 
for the first half of the period to which I had assigned this papyrus (placed in 19 
somewhere between cir. 150 and 50 B.C., but in no case later than the accession 
Herod the Great in 37 B.C.) is now shown by Cross to be better than my 1949 d 
in the second half of this period. 

* See especially his monograph, The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeogra 
(BULLETIN, Supplementary Studies, Nos. 13-14, 1952), and his great work, 7 
Hebrew Scripts (London, 1955—), now in its second fascicle (for a notice of t 
first see BULLETIN, No. 139, p. 24). 

5 A beginning along this line was made by the late A. T. Olmstead in his pap 
in Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXX (1913), pp. 1-35, and XXXI (1915), pp. 169-2 
with considerable acumen but with very questionable method; against his views : 
J. A. Montgomery’s commentary on Kings (ICC, 1951), pp. 251 f., and my commer 
in Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXI (1952), p. 250. The trouble with Olmstead’s treatment 
that he assumed a series of late revisions of the Hebrew, as well as of the Gr 
text even after the original LXX translation. The Jeroboam story of LXX he « 
sidered to go back to a Hebrew original antedating our MT. 

® Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LXI (1941), p. 85b. 

7 This point has been emphasized by the scholars working on the Scrolls; cf. n. 
below. 
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has a much fuller vocalization with the aid of waw and yodh * and does 

ive a few very useful variants, as well as a great many careless readings.® 

Only a little less surprising than the new evidence for the great age 

the consonantal tradition on which the Massoretic text depends, is 

ie discovery of portions of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and especially of 
imuel in recensions which are much closer to the LXX than they are 

MT, though they usually differ from both and sometimes exhibit a 

xt which is obviously older than either.'° The earliest so far found 

agments of this type seem to go back into the late third century B.C. 

id are in any case pre-Maccabaean.'! The new texts of Samuel, es- 

cially 4QSam* which represents portions of the text of at least two- 

irds of the chapters in I and II Samuel, show that Wellhausen and 

‘river were entirely wrong in considering the LXX translation as so 

ee as often to be a paraphrase of its Hebrew prototype; actually its 

lelity to the Hebrew prototype is much greater than has often been 

sumed. We now know that in the fragments so far described from the 
Ventateuch and the Former Prophets (Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings) 
the Greek translators were almost slavish in their literalism (though they 

ldom pushed it to the point of absurdity, as later done by Aquila). 
Vhen we find sections preserved in the LXX (i.e., in the Egyptian 

cension of Codex B and its congeners) that are missing in MT, as well 
as completely different forms of names, we may thus be reasonably cer- 
(ain that they are not inner Greek additions or corruptions, but go back 
to an older Hebrew recension which differed from MT. 

Returning to our proto-Massoretic texts from Qumran, we can now 
revert to the position shared by tradition and by scholars of the Well- 
hausen and related schools of criticism, that many of the older books of 
our Hebrew Bible were edited in approximately their present form in 
Babylonia and were then brought back to Palestine by the returning 
exiles during the late sixth and the fifth centuries B.C. This point of 

iew, once taken for granted by most conservatives and liberals alike, 

is been rejected by many recent students, but is strongly supported by 
rchaeological evidence.'? We now have most striking confirmatory evi- 
ence from the first Qumran Isaiah Scroll, referred to above. In this 
xt we have a number of correct vocalizations of Assyro-Babylonian 
words and names: Sarusur (SR’WSR) for MT Sar’éser and LXX 


See Dewey M. Beegle, BULLETIN, No. 123 (1951), pp. 26-30; Millar Burrows, 
LLETIN, No. 124, pp. 18-20. 

’See Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), pp. 303-314. However, 
irrows’s extremely judicious selection by no means exhausts the list of important 
riants in this seroll, which I have studied repeatedly with my students. 

° See especially Cross, BULLETIN, No. 132 (1953), pp. 15-26, and Jour. Bib. Lit., 
XXIV, pp. 165-172 (ef. Christian Century, Aug. 10, 1955, p. 921); Patrick W. 
ehan, BULLETIN, No. 136 (1954), pp. 12-15 (cf. n. 27). 

1 See Cross, Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXIV, p. 164. 

* For the evidence supporting the completeness of the devastation of Judah in the 
rly sixth century and the historicity of the Exile and Restoration see most recently 
e references in Albright, The Bible after Twenty Years of Archaeology (1982- 


32), reprinted by the Biblical Colloquium (Pittsburgh, 1955), Notes, p. 3. 


/9 
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Sarasar; turtan (TWRTN) for MT tartén and LXX Tanathan, ete 
*Urarat (WRRT) for MT *Ardradt and Greek Ararath. There are man 
similar correct occurrences of the vowel-letter W for wu, o in 1QIs*, it 
cluding a considerable number which are not in Beegle’s excellent paper, 
but these correct vocalizations of Assyro-Babylonian words are partict 
larly striking. In a text handed down in Babylonia such precise traditio 
is not at all surprising, since we know from the work of O. Neugebau: 
and A. J. Sachs that cuneiform scribes were still active in the latter pai 
of the first century A. D. In the West it would be very unlikely a prior 
and the LXX transcriptions from the second (or even late third) centur 
B. C. prove that there was no such fixed tradition. 

I have maintained for several years that the prototype of the firs 
Isaiah Scroll came from Babylonia, probably in the second half of th 
second century B.C. There is supporting evidence, into which we hay 
no room to go here.’* 1QIs* is thus an offshoot of the proto-Massoreti 
text-tradition in Babylonia, where it may have developed further f 
several centuries after the ancestral Hebrew text was taken by the r 
turning exiles to Palestine; this would help to explain some divergence: 
from MT, as well as the generally inferior character of the text wh« 
compared with the proto-Massoretic of the second Isaiah Scroll (1QITs 
ete., which is virtually identical with MT." 

Returning now to the Egyptian recension of the LXX, we note th: 
there is much evidence of pre-Septuagintal Egyptian influence on the te: 
of several books. I formerly thought that this evidence of Egyptian infl 
ence on the LXX pointed to the translators themselves, in the thi 
century B.C.'° However, in a period of such strong Greek influence « 
the Egyptian Jews, many of whom had been brought to Egypt by t! 
Lagides as captives or had recently come as traders, it is scarcely likel 
that the Jews would have treated the Hebrew consonantal text with su 
freedom merely to exhibit their knowledge of native Egyptian. Mor 
over, we are in a position to demonstrate from the Qumran fragmen 
so far published that the translators were extremely careful not to depa 
from the Hebrew text that lay before them. We are, therefore, compell: 





18 BULLETIN, No. 123 (1951), pp. 26-30. 

14 Suffice it to say here that this evidence is partly derived from Essene bel 
and practices, such as the strong Mazdayasnian and specifically Zervanite dual 
(to which attention has been drawn particularly by K. G. Kuhn, A. Dupont-Somn 
and Henri Michaud), and the emphasis placed on lustration by water (as still 
Mandaeanism) as well as upon quasi-science (according to Josephus). There 
also historical arguments pointing to a movement from Babylonia in the se 
century B.C. (cf. the Damascus Document, 1). 

15Qn the other Isaiah scroll and fragments so far published see most recen 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 314 f.; F. M. Cross in the Christian Cent 
August 10, 1955, pp. 920. The original publications by the Hebrew University 
behalf of the late E. L. Sukenik, Osdr ham-megillét hag-geniiz6t (Jerusalem, 195 
by James Muilenburg, BULLETIN, No. 135, pp. 28-32, and by P. W. Skehan, ( 
Bib. Quar., XVII (1955), pp. 158-163, provide all the supporting evidence necess 
There is already a respectable literature on the second Isaiah scroll alone. 

16 Cf. my Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (1932), p. 143, and my obse1 
tions in The Biblical Period (in Louis Finkelstein, The Jews, 1949), p. 6. 
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reckon with the probability that the translators dealt piously with 
ext which had been handed down for generations in Egypt itself. We 
n probably fix the time at which the Egyptian recensions of the 
ntateuch and Samuel-Kings were edited about the fifth century B.C. 
resumably not before the sixth century or after the fourth in any 
ok). 
shall limit myself to a few examples. The Egyptian name of Joseph appears as 
VTP'NH which, as long ago pointed out by Spiegelberg, stands for an Egyptian 
p3-ntr-iw.f-‘nh, pronounced in the early first millennium approximately Cepni- 
mh? This name belongs to a type which was in common use about the tenth 
tury B.C. However, the Greek equivalent in Gen. 41:45 is Psonthomphanech 
a Late Egyptian *Psontenpa‘anh, “The Creator (or Sustainer) of Life,” 28 
iously substituted for a somewhat different consonantal form which had become 
ntelligible by the Achaemenian period (even assuming that MT had been trans- 
ted correctly to Egypt). The new form of the word made such excellent sense 
an appellation of Joseph that we can be quite certain that the editor of the 
ptian recension or a precursor knew Egyptian very well and considered it im- 
tant to show that he did. There is even more striking evidence in Genesis. 
may expect the correct equivalents Heliopolis and Heroénpolis for On and 
hom,!® respectively, but it is much more remarkable to find Heb. @égen, “ Goshen,” 
eplaced by “ Arabian Gesem” in two passages (Gen. 45:10 and 46: 34). A year 
» Dr. Isaac Rabinowitz pointed out to the Society of Biblical Literature that the 
uliar Greek form Gesem for Gésen evidently goes back to the famous Arabian 
o Geshem, Nehemiah’s foe, mentioned on silver bowls found at or near Tell 
Maskhitah, ancient Pithom-Heroénpolis.*° Since Geshem’s rule extended from the 
tern Delta of Egypt to the frontier of Judaea on the northeast and at least as 
as Dedan (el-‘Ula) in the south,?* he was a very important chieftain who must 
ve made a name for himself in the half-century immediately preceding the restora- 
m of Egyptian independence under Amyrtaeus (cir. 400 B.C.). Rabinowitz is 
ndoubtedly right in explaining Gesem Arabias for Heb. Gésen as a reminiscence of 
Arabian prince Geshem. This makes it difficult to date the editing of the Egyp- 
in recension of Genesis before about 400 (Geshem presumably reigned between 
50 and 420 B.C.) or after the beginning of the Greek period (330 B.C.). A very 
interesting example of the difference between the Egyptian and Babylonian recensions 
Genesis is the fact that the former substitutes “land of the Chaldaeans” for 
Ur of the Chaldaeans” in the story of Abram. As suggested by the Book of 
hilees (probably from the first quarter of the second century B.C.) the original 
brew text included the words rendered “ Ur in the land of the Chaldaeans” (’R 
B-RS H-KSDYM), which the Babylonian Jewish scribes (who knew Ur very well) 
rupted by haplography to ’R H-KSDYM, “Ur of the Chaldaeans,” while the 
yptian Jews (who knew nothing of Ur) corrupted the original text, by the alter- 


*This explanation we owe to Spiegelberg, Zeits. f. dgypt. Spr., XXVII, pp. 41 f.; 
\XX, pp. 50 ff.; for names of the same formation see the long list in H. Ranke, Die 
yptischen Personennamen, pp. 409-412, who attributes them to the outgoing New 
ngdom (specifically to the XXth Dynasty), and especially to the XXIst Dynasty 
| the following period. 
>For this explanation see Jour. Bib. Lit., XXXVII (1918), p. 132, where I was 
mg in regarding the LXX form as original. 
’In Gen. 46: 28 f., we have a very remarkable substitution in the Egyptian recen- 
n of LXX (fortunately B is extant here). Where MT twice offers Gésendh, 
» Goshen,” the LXX has “ by way of Heroénpolis,” which the derived Coptie cor- 
tly rendered by “ Pithom ”; where MT has ’arsah Gésen, the LXX substitutes “ to 
land of Ramesses ” (just as both versions offer in Gen. 47: 11). The mention 
Pithom and Rameses evidently goes back to the Hebrew prototype of LXX. 
‘Cf. provisionally F. M. Cross, Biblical Archaeologist, XVIII (1955), pp. 46 f., 
| my remarks on the chronology in BULLETIN, No. 139, p. 19. 
For our previous knowledge of Geshem and the extent of his power see especially 
discussion in the Alt Festschrift (Geschichte und Altes Testament, 1953), pp. 4 ff. 
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native haplography, to "RS H-KSDYM, “land of the Chaldaeans.” One mig] 
adduce other illustrations, but we have no space. 


In Kings we have two very interesting forms of an Egyptian personal name whic 


reflect quite different Egyptian originals. I Kings 1i: 19f. mentions the name 


an Egyptian queen of the late XXIst Dynasty, about the second quarter of the tent | 


century B.C., as Tahpenés (THPNYS); this the Greek reproduces as Thekemin 
which obviously reflects an entirely different Egyptian name, since there is no indic 
tion of inner Greek corruption. While the MT form of the name does look sus] 
ciously like 7HPNHS, Greek Daphne in the northeastern Delta,** there is no reas: 
to doubt that the name has been correctly transmitted. If so, it may stand fi 
an Egyptian *73-hn.t-p3 (or pr) -nsw, “ She Whom the King (or Palace) Protects,” 
to be pronounced something like *7ahnepinse, or *Tahepinse with dissimilation 
the first ». However, the name may be corrupt, and there are many long nam 
from the XXIst and XXIInd Dynasties which begin and end with the same co 
sonants.** JThekemina, on the other hand, seems rather transparent; I shou 
identify it provisionally with an Egyptian *73-k3i-(n.t)-mn, “ The Female Attenda 
(or the like) of Min,” which would be pronounced something like *7'ekemin. 
Late Egyptian we have a name with the same meaning and form in 73-hnr.t-(n.t)-n 
“The Concubine of Min.” ** Min, the god of Koptos, was renowned for his role 
an ithyphallic producer of life. The pejorative sense which could be attributed 
k3t (translated by German scholars as “ Dirne”) *° can scarcely have been overlook 
by the editors of the Hebrew prototype of the Greek Kings. 


rn 


It must be emphasized strongly that the Egyptian editions of different 
biblical books may have quite different recensional backgrounds, a1 
that we know far too little to be dogmatic. I should be inclined to coi 
sider the Egyptian Pentateuch as essentially of Babylonian origin, i. ‘ 
it generally reflects the text which had probably been established 
Babylonia during the sixth century B.C. This text was brought bac 


x 


to Judah and may have become canonical under Ezra’s influence in t! 
late fifth century. There are, of course, other possibilities. Some of t 
sharp deviations which we find, for instance, in Deut. 32, especially 
verse 43 where the Greek has eight cola as against four in MT and s 


in the Qumran fragment recently published by Mgr. Skehan,** warn 


22 On this see my observations in the Bertholet Festschrift (1950), pp. 13 f., \ 
references to the literature. 

°° For names of this formation see H. Ranke, op. cit., p. 365: 24 f., both from { 
XXIst Dynasty, and for the substitution of a word for “the king ” or “ house of 
king (pr-nsw) ” see ibid., p. 355: 23, again from the XXIst Dynasty. 

*4 The original Egyptian name may have begun with the feminine article, #3, 
have ended with (n.t)-ist, “ of Isis,” like various names from the same gen 
period cited by Ranke, but this explanation seems less likely. 

25 Ranke, op. cit., p. 367: 2. 

°° There are quite a number of names formed with the word k3r.t, k3i, kry, wl 
is treated by Erman-Grapow, Wéorterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, V, p. 101; it n 
go back to the classical Egyptian word k3.t, “vulva” (ef. Heb. raham) and i 
always feminine in personal names, whether it has the feminine ending or not. Fi 
the XIXth and XXth Dynasty come names like 73-k3r.t, ete. (Ranke, loc. cit 
370: 21, 371: 5-6, 8, 11, 14-15) and much later names like 73-kr-hb or T3-kr-Dhu 
(ibid., p. 371: 12 f.), “ The Concubine of Thoth.” Note that the vocalization of 
word for “ Dirne” seems to have been originally ku’e, kuya and would have be 
approximately ke in later times. Observe further that the attribution of a n 
with such definitely pejorative connotation (for the Jews) to the sister-in-law of 
Edomite rebel would be on a par with the statement in the Egyptian recensio1 
Kings that Jeroboam’s mother was a harlot. 


*7T should propose the following tentative original Hebrew form of the Egypt 
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t to underestimate the possibility that the Egyptian Hebrew prototype 
d been influenced by Palestinian MS readings handed down inde- 
ndently of the Babylonian text-tradition. The complex situation in 
» earliest fragments of Samuel from Qumran, with which Frank M. 
oss is dealing, suggests a basic form of text antedating sixth-century 
bylonian copies. Such MSS as 4QSam* and 4QSam? reflect a text 
iich antedates both the Hebrew prototype of the LXX and the proto- 
issoretic text,?* and may thus preserve textual elements going directly 
ck to the original Deuteronomic Samuel, compiled toward the end of 
‘seventh century B.C. We must patiently await the results of Cross’s 
rk before jumping at conclusions. 

Other biblical books must eventually be restudied in the light of this 
ram; we may mention particularly the Egyptian Isaiah, which per- 
ps separated recensionally from the proto-Massoretic text as late as 
‘ third century B.C., and Jeremiah, which presumably circulated in 
ypt as early as the sixth century—thus perhaps accounting for the 
istic divergences in content and order between LXX and MT. All 
ch suggestions must await detailed study of the thousands of unpub- 
hed fragments from Qumran IV.*° 





ension, on the basis of MT and the new fragment (a word which departs from 
Greek translation is marked by an asterisk) : 


Harnini: Simadyim ‘immé we-histahawiti 16 bené ’Eléhim 
Harninu géyim ’et le’ummd we-hithazzequ 16 ( ) malaké ’El 
ki dam *‘abadiw yiqqom we-naqim yasib le-siriw 
u-le-megsanne’'dw yesallém we-kipper( ) ’admat ‘ammdé 
» words which are preserved in MT are not italicized but left in Roman type. 
» new fragment has the first, third, and fourth bicolon substantially as given 
ve, though with two verbal and one morphemic difference. The parallelism in 
Egyptian recension is much better than in MT, so there can be little doubt that 
s text is very ancient. In such cases, where we may have to do with orally 
nsmitted texts, it is dangerous to speak of relative originality of recensions. 
wever, my own impression is that the Egyptian recension, after a few minor 
rections on the basis of the other two recensions, presents a satisfactory archaic 
; 
See above, note 10. 
'We have not discussed the extremely interesting publication by Mgr. Skehan 
a recension of Exodus which conforms closely to the Samaritan text and is actu- 
written in proto-Samaritan script (resembling the latest preéxilie cursive, but 
directly derived from it). My long-standing opinion that both the Samaritan 
proto-Samaritan scripts are archaizing rather than archaic is shared by S. 
ivin and now by Cross: ef. my remarks in From the Stone Age to Christianity 
140), pp. 266, 336, and BULLETIN, No. 115, p. 14; Yeivin, BULLETIN, No. 118, pp. 
30; Cross, Jour. Bib. Lit., LX XIV, p. 147, n. 1. I doubt whether any of the 
ements in proto-Samaritan script antedate the last century B.C. The recension 
ers only slightly from MT, and it obviously springs from the proto-Massoretic 
Qumran. 
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THE SON OF TABEEL (ISAIAH 7: 6) 


The current number of Jraq contains a valuable article by Mr. H. W. 
F. Saggs on a group of letters from the Assyrian archives of Cala‘ 
concerning Syria and Palestine. Here Professor M. E. L. Mallowan ha; 
been conducting exceedingly important excavations since 1949; thes: 
letters are selected from the finds of the 1952 season at Nimrid. W> 
shall deal with only one of the twelve letters, No. XIV,! which is one cf 
the best preserved and the easiest to interpret; it also throws light o1 
an obscure episode in the history of the Divided Kingdom. Mr. Sagg:’ 
copy of the cuneiform text looks impeccable; his transcription of the 
cuneiform is formally correct (i.e., the characters are correctly ident- 
fied) except in line 7, where there is an unusual slip; the translation needs 
some revision, as is generally true of first publications. The Assyrian 
dialect which is employed in these letters is not always easy to under- 
stand, and the circumstances in which a letter was written are n 
described but must be inferred from its content. 

[anla sarri béliya To the king, my lord, 
aradka mQurdi-Assir thy servant, Qurdi-Assur, 
li Sulmu ana sarri béliya may it be well with the king, my lor 
LU mdr Sipri 8a m.dAya-nu-ri The messenger of Ayantr, 
KUR Ta-ab-i-la-aya the Tab’elite, 
mE-za-2zu Sumsu kaniku Ezazu* by name, is bringing 
ina gatésu ana ékalli a sealed document with him®* to t 
palace. 
The words 
Sa ina libbi kanikigu which are in his sealed document, 
ina muhhi ali Ma-’a-ba-aya refer to a Moabite town (and say) 


tibala dibbi 


Sunu 8a KUR Gi-di-ra-aya 
ana mdt Ma-’a-ba 

étiqi | ni 

[i]llikani 

diktasu idiikiin 

ina muhhi situ 

umd annurig 

ina qaté LU mar Ssipriya 
aptiqi 8)su 

ana ékalli ibalagsu 

ina imi 29KAM 

Sa arah Sabati isini 


that the men of the land of Gedei 
into the land of Moab 

crossed, 

(and) proceeded 

to slaughter its people. 

With regard to him 4 

Truly, at once, 

into the care of my messengel 

[ have entrusted him, 

to the palace he will bring him. 
On the 29th 

of the month of Shebat they are leavir 


This letter was written toward the end of the reign of Tiglath-piles 
III or a little later, but in no case before the fall of Damascus in 732 
after the transfer of the Assyrian capital from Calah to Dur-Sharruk 
in the early years of Sargon (722-705 B.C.). Qurdi-ASStr (-lamur) w 
a high Assyrian official, who also figures in two letters about the affa 


1 See Iraq, XVII (1955), pp. 131-133 and plate XXXII. 

2 Perhaps an Arabie ‘Jzdz. 

® The clear ina qgatéSu is transcribed inasu Sinisu by the first editor, who natura 
could not explain the words. 

‘The masculine pronoun can refer only to the messenger of Ayaniur, and the sa 
is true of the following masculine suffixes. 
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Tyre and Sidon. Ayantr, who bears a name typical of the desert 
iges of Palestine and Syria in this age,® was an important official (per- 
ps “ king”) of the land of Tab’el. Ayantr seems to have won Assyrian 
or and to have been charged with the oversight of the regions south 
rab’el, whose Aramaic name points to a location north of Ammon and 
ead. The “land” of Gidir is probably a Geder of Judah, just as 
lesh of Naphtali is called Qidi3 in a Neo-Babylonian letter of the 
h century; it may be Bet-gader or Bet-geder in eastern Judah. 
(he gentilic clears up the mystery of “ the son of Tab’el”” who was set 
by Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel as a pretender to the 
one of Judah, in place of Ahaz.° We have no space to enter into a 
cussion of the so-called Syro-Ephraimite war,’ but it is obvious that 
‘son of Tab’el” refers to a prince of Judah whose maternal home 
s in the land of Tab’el in northeastern Palestine or southeastern Syria. 
e Absalom, whose mother was a princess of Geshur (also in the north- 
t), Rehoboam, whose mother was an Ammonite princess, and ap- 
ently others, the “son of Tab’el”” was presumably son of Uzziah or 


ham by a princess of Tab’el. The war itself is recognized by all to 
e been fought by Rezin and Pekah about 733 B.C. in order to con- 
date their forces before the impending Assyrian attack. 


W.F. A; 





See my paper, “ The Biblical Tribe of Massa’ and Some Congeners,” to appear 
he Levi Della Vida Festschrift, where names of this type are cited, with an 
ination of their origin. 
mn the use of the patronymic alone, without the personal name, see especially 
echt Alt, “ Menschen ohne Namen,” Archiv Orientdlni, XVIII (1950), pp. 22 f. 
specific reference to our passage (Isa. 7: 1-9), where Pekah is three times 
d only “son of Remaliah ” whereas Rezin is always mentioned by name. Nor 
ld we forget that 7'db’el was properly a personal name, so the full name of the 
and land was doubtless Bét-Tdab’el. It is now well known that “ Hadad-ezer 
if Rehob ” means “ Hadad-ezer of Beth-Rehob,” just as the Assyrian “ Ba’sa son 
uhub ” means “ Baasha of Beth-Rehob.” Similarly, “ Shamgar son of Anath” 
is “Shamgar of Beth-Anath,” and the Assyrian “Jehu son of Omri” means 
iu of Beth-Omri,” the official name of Samaria. 
‘ee IT Kings 16: 51f., Isa. 7: 1 ff., and M. Noth, Geschichte Israels (1950), 
222 ff. 
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